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HIDDEN VERSES IN LIVY. 
By Morris H. Morgan. 

WHEN the late Professor Lane first showed me, several years 
ago, his collection of Hidden Verses in Suetonius, which are 
printed in this volume, he suggested that an examination of Livy 
would probably reveal a considerable number of such verses in that 
author. Accordingly I looked through Livy for this purpose and 
submitted what I found to Professor Lane, who had intended to 
incorporate them in an article of his own on the general subject. 
Dis aliter visum : hence it has seemed fitting that the contributions 
from Livy should be published here. 1 

The highly poetic colouring is an element of Livy's style which 
everybody recognizes. He must have been a great reader of the 
poets ; and yet only one of the great Roman poets 2 is mentioned in 
the remains of his History, — Ennius. But it is not necessary to 
name a poet in order to show that one is quoting from him. Even in 
this day of quotation marks, nobody fails to detect the poetic source 
when Milton in the Areopagitica says : ' The ghost of every dead 
heresy did squeak and gibber in the London streets ' ; or when 
Lowell in his essay on Gray writes : ' We see him willing to praise 
and yet afraid to like.' We are too familiar with our Shakspere 
and our Pope to need any extrinsic sign of quotation. So were the 
Romans intimately acquainted, even more than we, with a great 
body of poetry, and they needed no formal notice when a writer, 
Wegg-like, dropped into it. In the case of the most familiar quota- 
tions, such as a Roman Bartlett might have included in his collection, 



1 This subject may have formed part of the programme by C. Funk, Versus 
apud Livium observati, Magdeburg, 1826, but I have never been able to find a 
copy of it. 

3 Neither does he mention Plato or Demosthenes, with whose works (and per- 
haps with those of Xenophon) he seems to show familiarity. See Weissenbom- 
Miiller, Einleitung 8 , p. 4. 
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the quoter might even alter the order of the words or exchange a 
word or two for others ; he might incorporate the quotation into the 
form of indirect discourse ; still the original source was recognizable 
by his reader, who could turn the transformed verse back to its 
proper form. Who hesitates a minute to restore this bit from Du 
Maurier ? — ' Once the world all lay smothered under rain-water 
for many weeks, miles deep because there were so many wicked 
people about somewhere down in Jude^, where they didn't know 
everything ! ' 

When Livy writes (30, 26, 9) nihil certius est quam unum hotninem 
nobis cunctando rem restituisse, sicut Ennius ait, even we moderns 
could have had no difficulty in restoring the obvious hexameter, 
without the aid of Cicero's direct citation. But this is, I believe, the 
only time that he cites the name of a poet in quoting poetry, and 
most of his ' hidden verses ' are far more difficult to restore with 
certainty to their original form. Take the passages just cited from 
Milton and Lowell ; the lines ' Did squeak and gibber in the Lon- 
don streets ' and ' Willing to praise and yet afraid to like ' are as 
good verses, metrically considered, and as intelligible in their iso- 
lation, as Shakspere's and Pope's; but we happen to know that 
Shakspere wrote ' Roman,' not ' London ' ; and Pope, ' wound ' and 
' strike,' not ' praise ' and ' like.' Without the originals we could 
never have restored the parodies, or even have known that they 
were parodies; but the presence of obvious verses in the midst of 
prose would have assured us that we were dealing with poetical 
quotations or" adaptations. So in a passage in Suetonius {Tib. 45) 
we obviously have a poetical gnome somewhat transformed ; three 
different ways of restoring it are given in Professor Lane's article 
(p. 18). Similarly, in the following 'hidden verses' from Livy, the 
restorations proposed are far from certain. It may be enough in 
this article to have shown that Livy was in the habit of quoting or 
adapting from poetical sources. Often the poetry is of no very high 
kind ; frequently it is of the familiar gnomic sort. 

Thus, in the famous scene where Lucretia's husband and his 
friends listen to her sad story and then for a moment try to comfort 
her, Livy writes (1, 58, 9): consolantur aegram animi avertendo 
noxam ab coacta in auctorem delicti : tnentem peccare, non corpus, et 
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unde consilium afuerit, culpam abesse. Turn this commonplace into 
the direct discourse, omit et, and we have : 

Mens peccat non corpus : unde consilium afuerit, culpa abest, 

a septenarius which, in its free use of the spondee and the suppres- 
sion of the last vowel of unde, suggests quotation from some early 
drama. For the continuation of fut. perf. and present, cf. Plaut. 
Rud. 168, Poen. 671. Or we might read consilium afuit. The senti- 
ment is worthy of an imitator of Euripides. It appears again in 
Publ. Syr. 640 : Voluntas impudfcum non corpus facit ; and in Sen. 
Phaedr. 743: Mens impudicam facere, non casus solet. But the lack 
of a diaeresis in either of the accustomed places, and the resolved 
thesis occurring at the end of the word consilium may point to a less 
formal source than the drama. The word and verse accent coincide 
throughout except in peccat and abest. Perhaps we should restore 
thus : 

Mens non corpus peccat : unde consilium aberit culpa abest. 

The Tarquins, when they took refuge with Lars Porsenna (2, 9, 2), 

monebant etiam ne orientem morem pellendi reges inultum sineret ; 

satis libertatem ipsam habere dulcedinis. That is, they quoted the 

gnome, 

Satis libertas ipsa habet dulcedinis. 

The next example requires no change from the indirect to the 
direct discourse. It occurs in the speech of Astymedes (45, 23, 18): 
superbiam, verborum praesertim, iracundi oderunt, prudentes inrident. 
Omitting verborum praesertim as a mere application of the gnome to 
the matter in hand, we have the iambic septenarius, 

Superbiam iracundi oderunt prudentes inrident. 

Another verse which requires no change, although it lacks a 
syllable, is a trochaic septenarius, occurring in 24, 21, 3 : deinde 
libertatis restitutae duke auditu nomen crebro usurpatum. That is, 

Libertatis restitutae dulce auditu nomen [est]. 

Sometimes it is necessary to change the order of Livy's words in 
order to restore the verse. For example, in 44, 40, 3 : neutro impera- 
torum volente, fortuna, quae plus consiliis humanis pollet, contraxit 
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certamen. Here the cod. Vindobonensis has consilis; editions read 
consiliis. Restore thus : 

Fortuna plus humanis pollet consilis, 
or 

Fortuna pollet plus humanis consilis. 

For similar gnomes, see Otto, Sprichworter, p. 143. 

Such are the different kinds of hidden verses found in Livy. 
The remaining examples may be divided conveniently into two 
classes : I, those which require a change from indirect to direct 
discourse ; II, those which require no such change. 



1, 50, 9. ne id quidem ab Turno tulisse taciturn ferunt; dixisse 
enim nullum breviorem esse cognitionem quam inter patrem et filium, 
paucisque transigi verbis posse : ni pareat patri, habiturum infortu- 
nium esse. The Plautine and Terentian word infortunium is not 
elsewhere found in classical prose. Restore as a septenarius: 

Filius patri ni paret habebit infortunium 

or, from a play, 

Patri ni paret habebit infortunium. 

2, 12, 13. en tibi, inquit, ut sentias quam vile corpus sit Us qui 
magnam gloriam videtit. 

Vile corpus ^st iis qui magnam gloriam vident. 

4, 2, 1. domi plus belli concitari quam f oris. 

Domi plus belli concitantur quam foris. 

22, 39, 19. veritatem laborare nimis saepe aiunt, extingui num- 
quam. Cf. Publ. Syr. 63 and Otto, p. 367, and restore thus : 

Verum quod est laborat, numquam extinguitur, 

or as a quotation from a play, 

[Nam] Veritas laborat, numquam extinguitur. 
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34, 37, 4. fortis fortunam adiuvare aiebant. This proverb was so 
common (cf. 8, 29, 5, and in Otto, p. 144) that perhaps Livy did not 
think of Terence's {Ph. 203) 

fortis fortuna adiuvat. 

39, 25, 13. ut equum tenacem, non parentem frenis asperioribus, 
castigandum esse. The rare occurrence of tenax in prose before 
Livy suggests a poetic source. Restore thus : 

Equiis tenax, non parens frenis aspens. 

39, 26, 9. elatus deinde ira adiecit nondum omnium dierum so/em 
occidisse. Restore thus : 

Nondum omnium dierum sol nunc occidit. 

For the saying, compare Theocr. 1, 102, rjBrj yap <ppdxrSri irdvO' akiov 
d/xjii SeSwceiv, and Diod. 29, 19, ovk eiSores ort ovira) iras avrois 6 ^fXtos 
Se'SvKE. But Livy is clearly citing a poetical form of it. 



II. 

3, 47, 4. comitatus muliebris plus tacito fletu quam utta vox 
movebat. 

Plus tacito fletu mulier quam ulla vox movet. 

5, 6, 3. obsecro vos : venandi studium ac voluptas homines per 
nives ac pruinas in monies silvasque rapit; belli necessitatibus earn 
patientiam, etc. Here there seem to be fragments of hexameters : 

v\j I w w I venandi studium atque voluptas 

in montes silvasque rapit yu | uy | 

22, 22, 14. volt sibi quisque credi, et habita fides ipsam plerumque 
obligatfidem. 

Fides ipsam habita plerumque obligat fidem. 

37, 54, 6. ut nos liberi etiam aliorum libertatis causam agamus, 
reges serva omnia et subiecta imperio suo esse velint. The adjectival 
serva suggests a poetic source. Restore thus : 

Reg^s serva omnia esse imperio suo volunt. 
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39, 37, 15. parum est victis quod victorious satis est. 
Parum est victis quod est satis victorious. 

44, 4, 8. nec aliud restabat quam audacter commissum pertinaci 
audacia, quae prudens interdum in exitu est, corrigere. 

Prudens interdum in exitu est audacia. 

Appendix. 

Here may be mentioned a hidden verse in Suetonius not noted by 
Professor Lane. From Claud. 15, de quodam etiam negotio ita ex 
tabella pronuntiasse creditur, secundum eos se sentire, qui vera pro- 
posuissent, it is obvious that the Emperor rendered his verdict in an 
iambic septenarius : 

Secundum eos ego sentio qui vera proposuerunt. 



